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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1947. 


THE CENTRAL FPIGURE IN “THE GRAVEST CRISIS WHICH HAS CONFRONTED THIS NATION FOR TWENTY YEARS”: 
MR. BE. SHINWELL, MINISTER OF FUEL AND POWER, ANSWERING CORRESPONDENTS AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ON FBB. 8. 


On February 7 Mr. Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power, announced in the House 
of Commons that for an unspecified period, beginning on February 10, no electricity 
would be supplied to non-essential industries in the London, South-Eastern, Midland, 
and North-Western districts, except Yorkshire and parts of other counties; and that 
domestic electricity would be cut off between nine a.m. and noon and between 
two and four p.m. He attributed this emergency measure to the weather and to 


the short-fall experienced in the past few days. In reply, Mr. Eden said that we 
were confronted in this country with the gravest industrial crisis for the last twenty 
years and charged Mr. Shinwell and the Government with completely misjudging 
the situation by taking too optimistic a view of the gap which had to be bridged 
between the national industrial demand and the available supplies of coal. 
Mr. Shinwell faced searching criticisms from both sides of the House. 
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HE road was called the Old Kent Road, but it 
wasn't situated on the Surrey side of the river. 
The simple, white English lettering on the black 
board reminded one of some quiet, suburban roadway 
in South London or Bournemouth, but the small, 
tell-tale Arabic inscription in the bottom right-hand 
corner disabused one. The trees and flowering shrubs 
surrounding the verandahed bungalows on either side 
of the road belonged to a sunnier clime than ours, 
and the sand that took the morning shine off one’s 
shoes came not from the sandbanks or beaches but from 
the desert. Nor did the chugging of a steamer in the 
near distance suggest Millbank or Rotherhithe. It 
recalled one, instead, a little painfully, to what lay 
between Suez and Port Said. 

For I was among exiles. The British were encamped, 
as their fathers and fathers’ fathers 
had so often been, among the 
palms and acacias. These young 
and not-so-young men in khaki 
battle-dress and dumngarees were 
securing the vital interests of their 
country and ensuring the triumph 
of her legalistic idealism in a 
strange land. But, being British, 
they had built in the desert a little 
semblance of the ‘villa-ed England 
they had left behind them, to which, 
when their work among the sand 
was done, they returned at evening. 
And here they practised their 
British customs, according to their 
respective stations, read foreign ‘ 
newspapers, printed and set out 
English-wise, over their porridge 
and marmalade, sat about the 
crowded tables of the Naafi or 
church hut, smoking their pipes and 
drinking pallid beer, or barged and 
charged in mimic conflict after the 
leather ball oftheir favourite tribal 
sport. Around them a somewhat 
mixed community of human and 
canine native satellites conformed - 
unquestioningly to their unalterable 
routine, the former not without a 
shrewd and calculating brown eye 
‘to the main chance, and the latter 
with the enthusiastic and idolatrous 
devotion of their kind. To dogs, at 
least, the expansion of the British 
races overseas had proved an un- 
mitigated blessing. As my eyes 
turned from the nostalgic lettering 
at the street corner, I caught sight 
of a white and woolly one rolling 
ecstatically at,the feet of a R.A.S.C. 
driver, who was about to lift him 
into that moving paradise of African 
dogs, the cabin of a British truck. 
A moment later, well-fed and 
superbly arrogant, he was barking 
furiously at the inferior and native 
world about him. The khakieEnglish 
—those godlike dispensers of food 
and caresses—had raised that four- 
footed bundle of hot, palpitating 
fur out of the starveling, bug-ridden 
dust and haunted servitude of his 
forbears. For dogs, at least, things in 
the landof Goschen were, after count- 
less centuries, as they should be. 

It does not seem as if they are going to continue 
to be. The British are drawing in their horns, and 
from large quarters of the East they are voluntarily, 
and with shrill adjurations to do so from many enthu- 
siastic—and sometimes interested—parties, withdraw- 
ing, or, at any rate, talking of withdrawing, from the 
distant lands they have been administering’’ The 
eagles—or, rather, the lions—are going home. For 
dogs this is obviously an unmitigated calamity ; and 
not only, I am inclined to suspect, for canine dogs, 
but for human underdogs too. The whip, the kick, 
the louse—those apparently eternal badges of the 
oppressed, whether four-footed or two-footed—are 
likely, I fancy, to resume their ancient ascendancy in 
many places from which the island administrators 
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Hospital, Paddington, from a heart attack. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


had temporarily or partially banished them. Will 
mankind be the better or worse for that departure ? 
I remember the man for whom I was waiting in that 
oriental Old Kent Road beside the Suez Canal retail- 
ing to me an hour or so later, on our way to an Army 
camp, his views on the Sudan, a country in which he 
had recently been stationed. He was a Socialist and had 
been before the war a lecturer in economics to a great 
Trades Union ; he was the last person in the world of 
whom one would have expected imperialistic sentiments. 
But, speaking out of the experience of four years’ Army 
service, the hard way, in the Middle East, he said, 
with passionate conviction, that for us to hand over the 
Sudan and the Sudanese to the rule of any other people 
would be a crime against humanity. There could be no 
doubting his sincerity or his complete disinterestedness. 
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THE DEATH OF ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE FIGURES IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT AND ONLY WOMAN MEMBER 
OF THE CABINET : ' MISS ELLEN WILKINSON, MINISTER OF EDUCATION SINCE 1945, WHO DIED ON FEBRUARY 6. 


Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Educafion and member of the Cabinet since 1945, died on February 6 in St. Mary’s 
She was fifty-five, and had been ill with bronchitis. Miss Wilkinson had 
j and was Member for East Middlesbrough, 1924-31. A member of the 
national executive of the Labour Party and Chairman in 1944, she was Parliamentary Secfétary, Ministry of Home 
Miss Wilkinson will be particularly remembered for the “Hire Purchase Trading 
Bill,”” which has been described as one of the most important bills ever introduced by a private Member. - She took 
great pride herself in the operation of her scheme for free milk in schools. Miss Wilkinson possessed outstanding courage 
and drive and literally wore herself out by her -relentless pursuit of whatever she conceived was her duty. She was 


created a Privy Councillor in the New Year Honours, 1945, 


The British genius for dealing with humanity at 
its elementary levels is something which has to be 
seen and experienced to be believed. It is something 
of which, ‘in a comparative world full of imperfections, 
we have every reason to be very proud. Where we have 
manifestly been less successful is*in administering the 
public affairs of peoples who have reached a high 
stage of intellectual development. The story of our 
achievements in Ireland, for instance, is a far more 
checkered one than that of our achievements in West 
Africa. There is probably scarcely anyone in the 
world who questions—or until very recently questioned 
—-the latter. There are very many, including the 
Irish themselves, who have bitterly questioned 
the former. We meant, no doubt—at any rate, after the 





beginning of the nineteenth century—as well in Ireland 
as we meant and mean on the Gold Coast. But we 
aroused the bitter opposition and hatred of scores of 
thousands of intelligent and patriotic Irishmen. We 
did so because, with all our good intentions and high 
administrative ability, we failed to understand them 
and their point of view. We failed, not in honesty and 
sincerity of purpcese, but in imagination. 

It is because, by and large, we lack this particular 
quality in dealing with intellectual peoples that I feel 
that we-should probably be wise to divest ourselves of 
administrative responsibility for Palestine as soon as 
we can honourably do so. We do not, I suspect, wholly 
understand the people we have to deal with there and, 
since we do not understand them, they certainly do 
not—as their words and actions show—begin to 
understand us. The Jews, who 
as a race possess as many failings 
as well as virtues as any other— 
but, being a race of exceptionally 
strong characteristics, very marked 
ones—are a people who tend to 
have exceedingly active, critical, 
subtle and complex minds. Intel- 
lectually they are not a simple 
people, and their history over the 
last thousand years—and particu- 
jiarly the last tragic twenty years— 
has not made them any the more 
so. In fact, they are even more 
difficult for the ordinary English- 
man to understand than the Irish, 
and those who fail to understand 
one another—and understanding 
is always 2 mutual thing—must, 
if, they live in too, close an asso- 
ciation, find themselves at cross- 
purposes. 

’ For the essence of the Palestine 
situation, so far as it affects Anglo- 
Jewish relations, is that the ordinary 
Englishman, try as he will, cannot 
enter into the mind of the ordinary 
Jewish immigrant. Jews who have 
been born and bred in this country 
acquire imperceptibly the viewpoint 
and mentality—even if it is at 
times a somewhat sharpened men- 
tality —-common to life in this 
sheltered, easy-going and peculiar 
island. But Jews who have come 
from Polish ghettos by way of, say, 
Auschwitz, view, with their subtle, 
sensitive, tortured and intensely 
excitable minds, the everyday 
phenomena of existence in a way 
utterly alien and bewildering to 
the ordinary Englishman. To them 
Palestine is not just a tract of rather 
stony territory with unfortunate 
strategic implications, inhabited 
from time immemorial by Arab 
cultivators, in which, as a result 
of British blood and sacrifice, it 
has been possible: to. find a home 
for a limited number of otherwise 
homeless Jews..It is to them a 
land of dream and promise, some- 
thing of their very down, inex- 
pressibly dear to them, the sole 
inspiration and faith of their 
lives, the rainbow above the mire 
of bittér memories and experiences, and to which 
all their hopes'are bound. Anyone who stands, for 
whatever reason, between them and that dream, 
even though it be in sober terrestrial logic an impos- 
sible dream, is a foe, a tyrant and the embodiment 
of all evil, even-though he happens to be—as by ill 
chance he now often is—a simple, valiant, gentle 
Englishman who fought at Arnhem and offered his 
life, with those of his dead comrades, that the very men 
who now regard him as an oppressor might be freed 
from the concentration camp and the gas-chamber. 
There is only one thing that can bridge a gulf so wide, 
bitter and inexplicable: the power of imagination 
and of the comprehension that comes from imagination. 
Without it the problem is insoluble, * 


N.B.—Owing to fuel Restrictions the number of pages in this issue has been reduced, 
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\ CONDITIONS WHICH HASTENED 
OUR “ECONOMIC DUNKIRK.” 
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ENGAGED ON WHAT LOOKS AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK: MEN CLEARING A ROAD IN SOMERSETSHIRE 
BY MEANS OF SPADES, BUT APPARENTLY MAKING LITTLE HEADWAY. TYPICAL OF SCENES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY AFTER THE RECENT BLIZZARDS: 
A BUS COMPLETELY SNOWBOUND ON THE MAIN MANCHESTER-HUDDERSFIELD ROAD. 
































A CONVOY OF MILK ON SLEDGES TO RELIEVE WINCLE, A CHESHIRE HAMLET WHICH WAS 
SNOWBOUND FROM SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2, UNTIL THE FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY. A. PEDESTRIAN ENGAGED ON WHAT SUGGESTS A MOUNTAINEERING EXPEDITION: A SNAP- 
SHOT TAKEN ON THE MAIN HUDDERSFIELD-MANCHESTER ROAD, IN THE DIGGLE VALLEY. 
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R.A.F. PERSONNEL, FROM BINBROOK#ON DIGGING-OUT OPERATIONS, ASSISTED BY CIVILIANS: RAILWAY TRANSPORT BROUGHT TO" A STANDSTILL BY THE ALL-CONQUERING POWER 
A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE PLIGHT OF THE COUNTRY. OF WINTER: A MANCHESTER TO BUXTON TRAIN BEING “‘ DUG OUT.” 
When Mr. Shinwell announced on February 7 that coal stocks were so low that, were marooned, 403 people in Huggate, Yorkshire, were waiting for supplies by 
what Mr. Blackburn, ‘Labour .Memher for Kings Norton, Birmingham, called an < parachute, as they had been without coal for ten days and without bread for eight: 
‘‘economic Dunkirk"’ was upon us, he attributed it to the weather. Owing to *In Derbyshire food and lamp oil were carried to villages by sled, and doctors were 
« 150,000 tons of coal having been used in a week*by London electricity undertakings, doing rounds on foot and on horseback. The airfield at “Binbrook, Lincolnshire, 
only a week's supply was left, and on account of transport dislocation, coal could was cut off from outside communication for some time and _ received supplies 
not be moved. No doubt the exceptionally fierce onslaught of winter, which began by parachute. Trains ran into snowdrifts' and were delayed for long periods, buses 
towards the end of january and continued unabated until signs of a thaw appeared were marooned and hundreds of private cars abandoned in snowdrifts. Photographs 
on February 10, has hastened the power crisis. On February 8 it was stated that of the wintry conditions appeared in our issue dated February 8, and’ herewith we 
seventy main roads were still blocked, at least 5000 people in isolated Wolds villages give a further series showing the continued snowbound state of. Britain. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS; AND OTHER NOTABLE EVENTS: A CAMERA SURVEY. 
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ROYAL RECREATION ABOARD VANGUARD, EN ROUTE FOR SOUTH AFRICA: H.M. THE KING, THEIR MAJESTIES RIFLE-SHOOTING ABOARD VANGUARD: (LEFT) THE QUEEN RECEIVES INSTRUC- 
TION, WATCHED BY THE PRINCESSES, WHILE (RIGHT) THE KING TAKES AIM. (Radio Photograph.) 


IN SHORTS, ENJOYING A GAME OF DECK TENNIS. (Radio Photograph.) 
Vanguard, after leaving Portsmouth on February 1 with the Royal family aboard, ran into rough H.M. the King enjoying a brisk game of deck tennis; and their Majesties participating in a rifle- 
weather during the first stages of her voyage to South Africa, but later calmer weather was experienced shooting contest, while the Princesses look on. On February 6 the Royal family saw a film in a 
and their Majesties were able to enjoy the recreations that the battleship could offer. Here we show cinema under an awning on the quarter-deck. 
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THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF THE 
VULGATE BIBLE AND THE FIRST BOOK EVER PRINTED 
: : ,} WITH MOVABLE METAL TYPES: THE GUTENBERG 
BIBLE WHICH IS NOW IN THE SALE-ROOM. 


Nearly five hundred years ago, at Mainz in 1455, Gutenberg 
printed the first Bible in some of the noblest type ever devised 
and the first movable metal type ever to be used. In 1911 forty- 
one copies were listed as surviving. One of these, and one of the 
very few still in private possession, the Gosford-Amherst copy, is 
to be offered for sale at Sotheby’s on March 11. It is of the first 
volume only, but is one of the earlier states, printed on paper and 








ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE with the original binding; and is in remarkably fine condition. THE GOSFORD-AMHER : 
oe a ee cronp. Bought by Lord Amherst in 1884 for £600, and subsequently by is SAMEESSS CHEE. OF TEE GCUTEERESS BERLE : 
NOW IN THE SALE-ROOM: A TYPICAL PAGE OF THE GOSFORD Mr. Charles Dyson Perrins in 1908 for £2050, it is expected to reach SHOWING THE ORIGINAL BINDING, DONE IN MAINZ IN 1455, 

IN TOOLED BROWN CALF OVER BOARDS, WITH METAL BOSSES. 


AMHERST COPY ; TO BE OFFERED AT SOTHEBY’S ON MARCH II. a very high price indeed at the coming sale. 





AMERICA’S ATTEMPT ON SUPERSONIC SPEEDS: THE U.S. NAVY'S DOUGLAS SKYSTREAK, SAFE HOME AFTER A TRYING JOURNEY: THE FIRST PARTY OF BRITISH CIVILIAN EVACUEES 
A TURBO-JET-PROPELLED “FLYING TEST-TUBE, DESIGNED TO REACH 850 M.P.H. ARRIVING AT VICTORIA STATION, AFTER A JOURNEY DELAYED BY ADVERSE FLYING WEATHER. 
On February 5 at El Segundo, California, the Douglas Aircraft Co. exhibited for the first time the On January 3 : , aaa 

v Ge ia, f y 31 the Government of Palestine announced that women, children and “cert - 
Skystreak, the turbo-jet aircraft, with which the U.S. Navy hope to solve problems of flight at super- to be evacuated so that the administration would not be hindered in the yh pe nag Pv 
sonic speeds. Besides a pilot and 330 gallons.of fuel, the aircratt is to carry 500 lbs. of recording were assembled at Sarafand Camp with a minimum of cash and luggage and the first departures took 


instruments. The fore-part can be jettisoned in emergency. place late on February 2, shortly after the Jewish Agency’s refusal to co-operate in anti-Terrorist measures. 
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AT THE HEART 
OF EMPIRE: 
WESTMINSTER 
HOUSE SITE— 
AN OPEN SPACE 
DESIGNED TO 
ADD TO THE 
DIGNITY AND 

GRACE OF 
PARLIAMENT 
SQUARE. 


DRAWINGS BY SYDNEY JONES. 


PARLIAMENT SQUARE AS IT WAS BEFORE THE LATE WAR; WITH THE CANNING ENCLOSURE AND THE PARTIALLY DEMOLISHED WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
ON THE RIGHT—A SITE ACQUIRED BY THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL IN 1935 TO PREVENT THE ERECTION OF A NINE-STOREY BLOCK OF OFFICES. 
Continued] 

facilities of the Square, 
the Ministry of Trans- 
port put forward pro- 
posals for re-siting the 
centre roadway and en- 
larging the central island. 
Recently discussions have 
taken place between the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the leader of the 
L.C.C. and others, as a 
result of which the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that: if 
the L.C.C. increased its 
comtribution to £76,000 ; 
the Westminster City 
Council to £45,000 ; and 
other local authorities 
concerned by 50 per 
cent. ; and the Middlesex 
County Council formally 
undertook to hand the 
site over to the Ministry 
of Works—he would make 
a firm announcement in 
the House of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to con- 
tribute £100,000, ex- 
clusive of Road Fund 
grant. Here we illus- 
trate the proposed lay- 
out of this magnificent 
open space in the heart 

of the Empire. 


* 
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PARLIAMENT SQUARE AS IT COULD BE IF THE WHOLE SITE WERE PRESERVED AS PART OF AN OPEN SPACE; WITH LAWNS WHERE WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
ONCE STOOD, ADDING TO THE DIGNIFIED BEAUTY OF THIS CENTRE OF THE CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE, 


N 1935 the Middlesex 
County Council pur- 
chased the freehold of 
the Westminster House 
site, Parliament Square, 
for £375,000, in order to 
prevent the erection of 
a nine-storey block of 
offices which it was con- 
sidered would be entirely 
out of keeping with the 
historical surroundings. 
The Council was hopeful 
of being able to procure 
the necessary financial 
assistance to enable the 
site to be added as an 
open space in perpetuity 
to the present Parlia- 
ment Square. Negotia- 
tions with the Treasury 
were atifirst unfavourable’ 
though the Government 
of the day might have 
been prepared to con- 
sider a contribution from 
the Public Funds had 
Parliament Square been 
selected by the Lord 
Mayor's committee as a 
site for the memorial to 
King George V. Sub- 
sequently, being desirous 
of improving the traffic 


[Continued on right. 
PARLIAMENT SQUARE AS IT MAY BE AFTER EFFECTING THE IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED BY THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND APPROVED 


BY THE COMMISSIONER OF POLICE--A » WHICH INCLUDES A SUGGESTED SITE AND LAY-OUT FOR THE KING GEORGE VY. MEMORIAL 
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SAFER AIR TRAVEL IN BAD WEATHER: NAVIGATIONAL AND | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. 
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RECOLLECT THAT THE MODERN PILOT : 
WHEN FLYING “BLIND” IS PROBABLY MOVING Pik 
i iP i- we B 1 1 - a) Sale) ome -S lom-\meclenticl mit - : ; 
HAS INSTRUMENT AIDS AND HIS EXPERIENCE : ; is F ; 
TO GNIDE HIM THERE [S AN APPRECIABLE 
“TIMAE-LAG”™ IN HIS RESPONSE TO ALTERING 
CONDITIONS. 
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aes: A FOG-FREE RUNWAY PROVIDES THE MOST 4 i 
FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS FOR LANDING, AS 
THE PILOT CAN SEE UNAIDED,AND THiS CAN 
BE CONTRIVED BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS IN 
BAD WEATMER.. 
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HOW AN INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF FOG DISPERSAL, RADAR, AND RADIO AIDS COULD ASSIST 


The recent series of air crashes has raised the question in the public mind | of a universal system of navigational and “ blind-landing" aids. Further, 
as to whether air travel can compare with other forms of travel in the as the speed of airliners has increased so has their landing speed and length 
matter of safety. On these pages Mr. G. H. Davis illustrates the moments of run-in. Not many people would care to drive a motor-coach in a thick 
of danger and the means of preventing disaster. A well-equipped airliner flying | fog at a minimum speed of 90 m.p.h., yet many airliner pilots have to do 


in clear weather probably provides the safest torm of transport there is | the equivalent of this when touching down, with some thirty or forty people 
to-day, but even the newest airliners are not yet provided with efficient relying for their lives on their skill. There are aids for ‘ blind ’’ approach 
means to take off or land during adverse weather, largely through the lack and “ blind’ navigation, but these should be made universal so that all 
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ND} “ BLIND-LANDING” AIDS WHICH ‘SHOULD BE STANDARDISED. 


' 
rT, G. - | DAVIS, WITH TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 
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STORM CLOVE 
AND SHOW 








iT tS ESSENTIAL THAT LANOING SPEED SHOVLO BE AS LOW 
AS POSSI@LE FOR BAD WEATHER. TOUCK DOWN. THE SPEED 
MAY BE REOVCED BY THE USE OF REVERSING SIR SCREWS. 
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4 MOUNTAIN AS © 
SEEN IN 
PILOT'S SCREEN. 


“FUZZY” SIGNAL 
FROM CLOUD, 


ECHO ALTIMETER 
CIAL. INDICATING THE 
WAY AHEAD BY RADAR. 
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ECHO ALTIMETER. 

GIVING PIL ON TOUR 
,. ANO HEIGHT DIRECTLY 
~~ BELOW. 




















AN AIRLINER’S PILOT WHEN FLYING IN BAD WEATHER AND GUIDE HIM TO A SAFE LANDING. 


aircraft would be using one well-known and tested system. Radar and radio 
instruments should be sited at intervals along every route to aid the navigator, 
and for “ blind-landings’’ there should be a simple trouble-free system. that 
does not necessitate carrying complicated and heavy gear in the aircraft. 
Probably in the near future we may devise a scheme for the economical 
dispersal of fog over the runway for, after all, the finest aid for the pilot is 
to see where he is going to land. Perhaps, too, there will be a development 


of the G.C.A. system, whereby the pilot can be “talked down" by experts 
on the ground who, by means of radar, watch the aircraft coming in and 
guide it on to the runway. These problems have been receiving the attention 
of P.I.C.A.O. (Provisional International Civil Aviation Organisation) and mean- 
while International Aeradio—organised by the British National Air Cor- 
porations—-is also attempting to solve the great problem of safe flying and 
landing in bad weather. 
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ACROSS SUNLIT SNOW. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, Now aT St. Moritz, 
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EITHER GY SKI -OR FUNICULARD. 


GAINING ALTITUDE BY SLIDE, FUNICULAR OR PERSONAL EFFORT : 


England has been suffering discomfort from the February snow—in Switzerland this 
is far from being the case, for this is the ski-ers’ month par excellence. The Swiss 
snow is in good condition, weather not too cold, and wintersporters who have suc- 
Our artist shows 
He or she can go up to the 


ceeded in making their money last out have got their “ ski legs.”’ 
the delights of a day in the life of a ski enthusiast. 
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heights above St. Moritz by the hard or the easy Way. 
skis they can have a picnic lunch in an Alpine hut, or en 
the luxurious Corviglia Club. 


to rest awhile on the balcony of the Club before tnakin 
St. Moritz. 
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SKI-ERS ON THE HEIGHTS ABOVE ST. MORITZ. 


Before making the descent on 
joy a more elaborate repast at 
Superb views and brilliant sunshine tempt the less energetic 
g the glorious swoop back to 
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OF A SWISS SKI-ING HOLIDAY. 


Now at St. Moritz. 
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HIGH-SPEED AMBULANCE SLEDGE RESCUE AFTER AN ACCIDENT, AND 


Ski-ing calls for great skill and may result in accidents, but in Switzerland such 
possibilities are envisaged. An S.O.S. system operates all over the heights round 
St. Moritz. Telephone-call stations are at important points on the ski-runs. Alpine 
rescue equipment, light ambulance sledges, with ropes and first-aid outfits, are provided 
in huts; and patrols are stationed at terminal points of the Suvretta ski-lift and 


Corviglia funicular. The rescue party dashes to the scene of an accident, a shot of 
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CAREFREE ‘“‘ TEA-DANCING ’’ AT THE END OF A SUCCESSFUL DAY. 








anesthetic is given, first-aid administered, and the sufferer, swathed in blankets, is 
placed on the toboggan (Canadian variety). Two expert skiers (guides or instructors) 
hook their ski-sticks into straps at the head and foot of the sledge and propel it, 
hurling themselves down at breakneck speed, flinging up clouds of snow, apparently 
regardless of the sufferer's comfort. But this terrific pace is essential, for the intense 
cold aggravates shock if the patient be not rushed to hospital. 
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OF A GREAT STATESMAN. 











““A CHARACTER OF THE TRIMMER”: 


T is fifty years since Miss Foxcroft’s monumental 
and authoritative ‘‘ Life and Works of the First 
Marquis of Halifax ’’ appeared. She has now produced 
a shortened version, in which some new material has 
been used and a vast number of footnotes omitted. 
The result is still a very solid biography, and a very 
entertaining one, not least because of the lavish and 
skilful use made of quotations from Halifax’s own 
letters and papers. 

George Savile, fifth Baronet and first Marquis of 
his line, was head of an ancient Yorkshire family. 
Born in 1633 and dying in 1694, he was a politician 
whose astuteness was more 
widely shared than his integrity. 
He was Lord Privy Seal under 
Charles II. and William III., 
whose accession to the throne 
he had largely engineered. But 
he is oftener remembered as the 
author of ‘‘ The Character of a 
Trimmer,’’ and persons who 
have not read it too often 
assume that brilliant anonymous 
pamphlet to have been a cynical 
advacacy of opportunism. But 
it was not that. Halifax had a 
conscience and a strong patrio- 
tism. His sort of trimming was 
not the trimming of sails to 
catch every favourable wind, 
but the trimming of a boat to 
keep her on an even keel. He 
was not an opportunist, except 
in so far as he was a shrewd 
tactician ; he was what somebody 
once called Walter Bagehot, 
namely, ‘‘an extreme moderate.” 

His miscellaneous writings 
are still eminently readable. 
They include a shrewd and 
amusing sketch of Charles II., 
andjthe two famous pamphlets 
‘A Letter to the Dissenters ”’ 
and. ‘The Character of a 
Trimmer.”’ As a rule, nothing 
grows stale more quickly than 
a political pamphlet : it becomes 
as dull as the remains of last 
night’s dinner cold for breakfast. 
But though Halifax, when he 
wrote, had immediate practical 
aims in view (whether to warn 
the Dissenters against throwing 
in their lot with the Catholics 
for the sake of a quick relief, or 
to persuade his sovereign of 
the advantages of a limited 
monarchy), he at the same time 
propounded a political philo- 
sophy which had more thana 
fleeting application. Of his best 
known work, Miss’. Foxcroft 
says: ‘It exhibits in a con- 
summate degree the character- 
istics of its author’s style—a 
style pure, vivid, colloquial— 
chequered, perhaps, by a gentle- 
manly carelessness in the con- 
struction of the sentences, but 
not infrequently rising’ to 
a strain of unpremeditated 
eloquence, the style, in a word, 
of an orator and a man of the 
world. If it lacks the varied 
vocabulary of the author’s 
favourite Montaigne, it shares 
his racy vigour, his abhorrence 
of the pedantic and the formal, 
his return to those familiar 
idioms of common life which the 
Frenchman so admirably describes as ‘ the subsoil of 
the language.’ In wealth of witty allusion—a wit 
seldom defaced by the indecency so characteristic of 
Montaigne’s own pages—the Englishman excels; and 
the father of the modern essay cannot compare with 
the disciple in the art of a penetrating, yet delicate 
irony. 





*“ A Character of the Trimmer: Being a Short Life of the First 
Marquis of Halifax.” By H.C. Foxcroft. With a Portrait. (Cambridge 


University Press ; 18s.) 


SIR GEORGE SAVILE, FIRST MARQUIS OF HALIFAX: 


Macaulay an almost ideal adviser for a constitutional monarch. 
on the subject: “Suave rather than hearty, caustic rather than morose and not altogether free from an occasional tinge 
of affectation, no one ever less resembled the typical John Bull... . 


of whom it can be said, that no one ever showed 


7) See 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


It is odd that a man whose favourite reading was 
Montaigne should have obtained and retained great 
political power in an age of seething public passions 
and on a stage infested by unscrupulous thugs like 
Shaftesbury. But so it was. When Charles Cotton 
published his translation of Montaigne, Halifax wrote 
to him and thanked him for “ the book in the world 
I am the best entertained with. . . I have till now 
thought wit could not be translated ... but you 
have so kept the original strength of his thought, that 
it almost tempts a man to believe in the trans- 
migration of souls, and that his being used to Hills 





is come into the moorlands {of Derbyshire] to reward 
us here in England for doing him more right than his 
own country will afford him. . . To translate and 
make him ours is not only a valuable acquisition to us, 
but a just censure of the critical impertinence of those 
French scribblers who have taken pains to make little 
cavils and exceptions to lessen the reputation of this 
great man, whom nature hath made too big to confine 
himself to the Exactness of a studied style. He let 
his mind have its full flight, and showeth by a generous 
kind of negligence that he did not write for praise, 


FROM THE PORTRAIT IN THE POSSESSION OF HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
This great Yorkshireman and Englishman, the subject ot Miss Foxcroft’s book, reviewed on this page, was considered by 


To quote from Miss Foxcroft, the acknowledged authority 


Yet, strange as it must appear, this was the man, 
himself more passionately attached to the land of his birth; no one 
ever entertained a clearer sense of the national character, interests and destiny; no one ever evinced a stronger infusion 
of that saving common-sense which is the heritage of the race.” 


Reproduced from the book “ A Character of the Trimmer”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Cambridge University Press. 
. 





By H. C. FOXCROFT.* 


but to give the world:a true picture of himself and of 
He scorned affected periods ; or to please 


” 


mankind. 
the mistaken reader with an empty chime of words. 

But his devotion to Montaigne involved no tender- 
ness for Montaigne’s country. Louis XIV. was his 
greatest bugbear, partly because of his persecution of 
the Protestants, but chiefly because of the menace 
his power was to England. The thought of England’s 
peril moved him to some of his rare bursts of passionate 
indignation. He could not bear to see ‘“‘ The Roses 
blasted and discoloured whilst the Lilies triumph and 
grow insolent upon the comparison; when he con- 
sidered our own once flourishing 
Laurels, now withered and dying 
and nothing left us but the 
remembrance of a better part of 
History than we shall make for 
the next age, he is tempted to 
go out of the world like a 
Roman philosopher, rather than 
endure the burden of life under 
such a discouraging prospect.”’ 
And he had no doubt about the 
chief measures necessary for our 
preservation. It was in an early 
essay that he had written: “ I 
will make no introduction to the 
following discourse than that as 
the importance of our being 
strong at sea was ever very great, 
so now in our present circum- 
stances it is grown to be much 
greater, because as formerly our 
force in shipping contributed 
greatly to our trade and safety, 
so now it is become indispensably 
necessary to our very being. It 
may be said now to England 
‘ Martha, Martha, thou art busy 
about many things, but one 
thing is necessary.’ To the 
question ‘ What shall we do to 
be saved in this world ?’ there is 
no answer but this, ‘ Look to 
your Moat.’ The first article of 
an Englishman’s political creed 
must be that he believes in 
the sea.” 

King Charles enjoyed his wit 
and valued his advice, a relief 
from the violent counsels of 
others. But none in that age 
could escape the vilest libel, 
and he had his share. Here isa 
sample : 

That he all villains might exceed 

His honour sold for what he did 
not need. 

An Atheist once, now popery has 
professed, 

Finding that suit with his good 
morals best. 

To accuse Halifax of Popery 
was about as sensible as to 
suggest that Mr. Winston 
Churchill was a Conscientious 
Objector to military service. 
As for the atheism, we have 
Bishop Burnet’s evidence that 
on his death-bed he professed 
himself a sincere Christian. He 
is obviously alluded to in 
another reference of Burnet’s, 
where he writes: “‘ I have known 
some who have delighted 
mightily in the writing of para- 
doxes and for that reason passed 
as Atheists.’” There are alto- 
gether too many people who 
think that if a man is a wit 
he is, like the prophet Habakkuk, “ capable de tout.”’ 

What a thousand pities it is that his autobiography 
hasn’t come down to us. Two copies of memoirs of 
his own life passed to his son, the second and last 
Marquis, and that son’s daughters. ‘‘ Of these one 
copy is believed to have been burnt by his old friend, 
Lord Nottingham, the father-in-law of the second 
Marquis. The second was, it is said, destroyed in the 
eighteenth century, by one of his granddaughters, at 
the instance of the poet Pope, who considered them too 
critical of his own (the Roman Catholic) Church.” 
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THE QUEEN’S STATEROOM IN HER PRIVATE CAR: HER MAJESTY’S COACH ALSO 
CONTAINS BATHROOM, DRESSER’S ROOM, THE ROYAL FAMILY LOUNGE, AND THE 


THE KING’S STATEROOM IN HIS PRIVATE CAR: HIS MAJESTY’S SUITE ALSO INCLUDES 
BATHROOM, STUDY, VALET’S WORKROOM AND BEDROOM ACCOMMODATION FOR PHYSICIAN 
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SOUTH MINIMUM 
ae e = a 
AFRICA. SPACE. 
PANELLED IN FINELY-FIGURED ENGLISH WALNUT, WITH FURNITURE IN WALNUT AND SYCAMORE, AND PROVIDED 
WITH RADIOGRAM, CABINET FOR RECORDS, AND A LOUD-SPEAKER UNIT: THE ROYAL FAMILY LOUNGE 
Z Continued, 
bee itinerary of the Royal Tour within the train enjoy fresh 
of South Africa, which is due and filtered air evenly distributed i 
to open on February 19 with thei: throughout each coach, warm or cool jj 
Majesties’ departure from Cape Town, as the conditions may require, to a } 
will entail much travelling by rail. pre-determined temperature. All win- i 
For this the Royal Party will use a dows, which are fitted with safety glass, 
train of fourteen coaches, of which are permanently sealed, so that } 
eight were specially built by the draughts, dust-laden air and noise are |} 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and excluded, while the air in each vehicle } 
Wagon Company, Ltd., of Birmingham, is completely changed fifteen times | 
for the South African Railways. Five every hour. The air-conditioning will 
+ of these coaches are saloons of special | be a great advantage during the 
design for the King and Queen, the ; journey over the Karoo and the Orange 
j Princesses, the Royal Household Staff Free State, where the climate at times 
f and South Atrican Government can be hot and dusty. It will also 
Ministers and Staff, and three are ensure the comfort of the Royal Party 
leeping - cars conforming to “ Blue in the Natal coastal areas, where 
£ Train’’ standards. Four additional humid, sub-tropical conditions are 
coaches have been made by the same likely to be encountered. Fluorescent i 
firm, two of which are set apart tor lighting, which provides clear illumina- 
the use of the Prime Minister, Field | tion and no glare, is used in the cars. 
Marshal J. C. Smuts, O.M. The | The telecommunication system is the 
saloons, of steel construction with the i most modern ; internal telephones are 
interior panelling of specially-chosen | installed in all compartments, and a 
Empire timbers, are designed to provide : central radio receiving station is situ- 
i} the maximum of comfort in the mini 4 ated in the baggage-car, for distribution |} 
; mum of space. The cars are all fully air- i to each compartment, while the King’s 
} conditioned and, whatever the outside i study contains a modern set with wide 
+ weather conditions may be, passengers { range for his personal use. His 
Continued opposite. Majesty’s stateroom panelling is |} 
i ae i veneered in finely-figured English | 
} (ON RIGHT.) IDENTICAL WITH THAT chestnut: her Majesty’s stateroom | 
PROVIDED FOR PRINCESS MARGARET ; panelling is veneered with quilted maple | 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S STATE- | and walnut and has sycamore and 
ROOM, PANELLED IN BIRD'S-EYE | walnut furniture. Our reproductions are 
MAPLI WITH LIGHT MAHOGANY i from Kodachromes by Portland 
MOULDINGS AND POWDER-BLUE 7 Designs Ltd., of Manchester. ; 
\ CURTAINS AND BEDSPREAD. ; 


AND EQUERRY. LADY-IN-WAITING’S ROOM AND BATHROOM. 
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ROYAL AIRCRAFT FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR. 


aircraft of the King’s Flight (commanded by Air Commodore E. H. Fielden) which have been specially designed 
the use of the Royal Party during some of their South African tour consist of four Vickers Vikings 
N V.L. 245-248. While V.L. 245 carries staff and V.L. 248 is a flying workshop and store-carrier, the other 


two kave been specially modified for the use and transport of the Royal Family, and it is one of these that 


we show above in a cut-away diagram (with line key for identification of the main features). Each aircraft 
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Co-pilot 
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CO-OPERATION OF MESSRS 


Forward Royal Saloon 
Wardrobes 

Aft Royal Saloon 
Baggage accommodation 
Gangway (stowed) 
Toilet (to starboard) and 
seats for security officers 
and aft steward 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 
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VIKING OF THE KING’S FLIGHT, IN SECTION. 


and an over-all length of 60 ft. 2 ins., and is powered by two Bristol ‘‘ Hercules " 


A VICKER: 


has a wing-span of 89 ft. 3 ins. 
(each of 1690 h.p. at 
Many radar devices are fitted, including ‘‘ Gee’’ Mk. II., 
fication, both air-to-air and air-to-ground). Special features 
ventilation and anti-glare windows of Perszex and Polaroid plastics. 


cruising speed is over 260 m.p.h. 
and I.F.F. (which gives identi- 
against all-climate 


airscrews. The 
‘* Rebecca ’’ Mk. II. 


include insulation 


engines take-off) driving four-bladed 


noise, 
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A SPLENDID 16TH-CENTURY MAJOLICA DISH: 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM 
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THE GREY SQUIRREL IN BRITAIN. 


HE Grey Squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) is a native 

of the hardwood forests of South-Eastern Canada 

and the North-Eastern United States which has been 

introduced into various parts of the world. And as 

is so often the case with imported animals, the human 

inhabitants of their adopted land would like to see 

the back of them. In this country, for example, they 

have multiplied and spread rapidly to become a 
nuisance. Now a cam- 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Cheshire in 1880, but neither this nor the colony in 
Dumbartonshire seems to have enlarged its boun- 
daries to any marked degree. The real trouble came 
from the introduction of a few pairs into Bedfordshire 
in 1890. Forty years later these had spread over an 
area of 14,000 square miles in South-Eastern England, 


phenomenal spread over the south-eastern portion of 
Britain, the colonies in North Wales, Cheshire and 
Dumbartonshire have remained relatively static. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the fairly level, open park- 
land of South-Eastern England is more favourable to 
them than the hilly or even mountainous areas else- 
where. Possibly, too, there is a difference in food 
supply. The vegetation of the south-east may be more 

to their liking, or it may 





paign is launched against 
them. The fight is on. 
It will be interesting 
to see the result of it. 
Bearing in mind the 
spread of the rabbit in 
Australia and the fruit- 
less efforts towards its 
extermination, the 
spread of the European 
starling in the United 
States of America, and 
a dozen other similar 
though perhaps less 
well-known examples, 
one is tempted to doubt 
whether the results 
achieved will justify the 
energy expended. At 
all events, we may watch 
the progress of the 
campaign with interest. 

In any fight against 
a pest, certain natural 
laws have to be borne in 
mind. It would appear 
that there are dying 
species and young, virile 
species. If a species is 





























offer a better supply 
of nesting materials, or 
better sites for the 
nests. Unfortunately, 
we have little recorded 
data to go upon in 
these matters. A fair 
indication of the 
importance of the 
vegetation can be seen, 
however, in the epidemic 
of 1930 and 1931, which 
coincided with a failure 
in the beechmast. It 
has been suggested that 
this reduction in the 
food supply lowered the 
squirrels’ resistance and 
laid them open to the 
spread of the disease. 
There are a few other 
relevant points worthy 
of note regarding the rate 
of increase. Although 
the squirrels have spread 
within recent memory 
in the eastern parts of 
North America, and 
have become a pest, 




















dying out, it is doubtful 
whether the best efforts 
of man can achieve more 


MAPS OF ENGLAND AND WALES ; 


ON THE RIGHT, IN 1946. 


SHOWING, ON THE LEFT, THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GREY SQUIRREL IN 1990, AND, 


they have been intro- 
duced, in more recent 
times, into parks in 


than a few years’ pro- The Grey Squirrel population is not the result of a single importation.. There have been many introductions, either of single pairs or groups New York, Montreal, 


longation of its life. If 
a species is virile and 
on the upgrade, it would appear, equally, that 
the best efforts of man can do little more than 
keep it in check—if that. We have had recently, 
on this page, the story of the Great Auk, in 
which it was pointed out that although the 
collector of Great Auk’s eggs is usually blamed 
for the animal having become extinct, it is more 
probable that the bird was dying out already and 
the egg-collector merely hastened its end. 

There is some evidence to suggest that even in 
its native haunts the Grey Squirrel was already 
beginning to assert itself. For example, we learn 
that in 1749 they invaded the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a bounty of 3d. was paid on each scalp. 
In a single year 640,000 scalps were paid for. But 
this massacre did not stop the squirrel. In 1808 
a fine of 3 dollars.was imposed on every man in 
the State of Ohio who failed to bring in 100 scalps 
per year. Even this drastic action failed to 
produce the desired result. A similar massacre 
took place in this country in 1930 and 1931, when 
the Grey Squirrel population was drastically 
reduced by a heavy mortality from a disease, 
caused by a coccidium, an internal unicellular 
parasite. Within a few years the losses in numbers 
were made , and the spread of the squirrel 
continued. This is in striking contrast to the 
fate of the Great Auk, and gives reason for assum- 
ing an unusual vigour in the species as a whole. 
To return to the subject of the present campaign, 
it is unlikely that the available sporting guns 
will do what the coccidium failed to do, unless 
repeated year in, year out. One of the points 
in the squirrel’s favour is the fact that, apart 
from disease and man, it has no natural enemies. 
The toll taken of this nimble, arboreal rodent 
by cats and dogs must be very light; and owls 
and hawks have been known to take them only 
occasionally when young. 


responsible for the welfare of agriculture in this 
country should have decided to do something about 
it. The story of the spread of the Grey Squirrel, as 
revealed in the recorded observations made by the 
Bureau of Animal Population at Oxford, is most 
enlightening. The animal was already present in North 
Wales as early as 1830, but the colony spread very 
little, and did not appear to have constituted a 
nuisance. A second colony became established in 


of animals, at different places and at different times over the last 100 years. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL, 


including orchard trees. 


spread markedly; in others they have increased rapidly. 





The objection to the Grey Squirrel arises largely from its vegetarian habits. It eats 
wild fruits and nuts, but more damaging is its taste for the tips of young shoots 


On the other hand, it is not surprising that those of plantation trees and its habit of peeling off the outer and inner bark of trees, 
Its habit of robbing birds’ nests of eggs and young must 


also reduce considerably the number of insectivorous birds. 


and in this area had attained a population density of 
up to three per acre. By 1946, when the last figures 
were published, it was pushing its way northwards 
and westwards to cover an area some three times 
this extent. 

From a biological point of view, several interesting 
things emerge. First of all, in contrast to the 


SCIURUS CAROLINENSIS——1IN THE PARKS A PET, 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE A PEST. 


In some cases they have become established but have not and California, without 


becoming a nuisance. 
The same may be said, presumably, about their 
introduction into the urban parks in this country. 
On the other hand, in South Africa, where it was 
introduced by Cecil Rhodes some fifty years ago, 
the Grey Squirrel has become a pest in orchards 
and gardens throughout the Cape Peninsula. 

The second point to be noted from the 
surveys made by the Bureau of Animal Population 
is that the spread is not necessarily even, and 
this is not linked with obvious differences in 
terrain. Migration will take place from a centre 
of settlement, spreading outwards, but whereas 
some places will be invaded and colonised, 
others will be left free, although the type of 
country may be the same in both. A striking 
observation relates to a single pair which was 
known to migrate 30 miles, settle down and 
found a colony, although the intervening country, 
apparently favourable in all respects, was left 
unpopulated. This kind of migration is highly 
suggestive of an enterprising, virile population 
pushing out its boundaries, not in steady 
progression but by leaps and bounds. Yet, 
even so, it is clear that environmental factors 
have a large influence on the course of events, 
as shown by the static nature of the colonies 
in North Wales and Cheshire. 

In the importation of Grey Squirrels, and 
their spread, we have a minor essay in evolution 
taking place in our time and before our eyes, and 
it is a pity that there should be so many gaps in 
our knowledge. For example, a comparison of the 
vegetation, topography, climatic conditions, and 
so on, as between the areas of rapid spread and 
those where the colonisation is more or less static, 
might be very revealing. Moreover, it is unfortun- 
ate that no observations have been made to as- 
certain whether living in this country has produced 
any perceptible changes in body weight, pelage or 
habits. A comparison with what is taking place 
in South Africa, in these respects, would probably 
yield interesting results. It is probably inevitable, 
yet regrettable, that the present campaign should not 
be used to obtain valuable information on some of 
these points at least. It would be a tremendous 
task for somebody, but if the thousands of Grey 
Squirrels likely to be killed in the near future could 
be scientifically examined and the data tabulated, 
the results might be very striking. 
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NEARLY AS ESSENTIAL TO PRODUCTION 
MASSIVE—TO KEEP THE WHEELS OF 





ACCURACY OF MINIATURE ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS, DETERMINED BY A _ PIN-POINT STREAM 
OF AIR: THE “‘ THERMOMETER” (TOP) INDICATES THE PRESSURE REQUIRED. 


A HYPODERMIC NEEDLE TO INSURE PRECISE OILING: THIS IS ESSENTIAL FOR MINIATURE 
BEARINGS, WHICH OFTEN REVOLVE AT SPEEDS BEYOND 100,000 REVS. PER MIN. 





ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS MAY BE MASSIVE AS WELL AS MINUTE: LARGE TAPERED ROLLER 
BEARINGS FOR GIANT TURBINES AND HEAVY INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY. 


ATTLESHIPS, vacuum cleaners, roller skates and locomotives all depend for smooth, 
speedy and efficient operation on an unseen rolling device known as an anti-friction 
bearing. The bearing may be massive or so tiny that it can slip through a needle’'s eye; 
and it may be made up of steel balls or steel rollers riding round in a raceway. Less 
than 100 years ago only a few anti-friction bearings were in use; to-day they operate in 
every kind of machine. Without these apparently simple devices the wheels of industry 
would come to a grinding halt. The modern bearing puts balls or rollers between a 
moving shaft, or part, and a stationary object so that the two are never in direct contact, 
and can turn freely. Intricate processes determine the accuracy of minute anti-friction 
bearings. A pin-point stream of air is sometimes used, and in the photograph of this test 


the ‘‘thermometer" at the top of the machine indicates the amount of pressure needed 
[Continued opposite. 


BEARING BALLS FOR THE NORDEN BOMB-SIGHT COUNT 70,000 TO THE TABLESPOON : 
SURFACE SMOOTHNESS OF 10,000,000THS-OF-AN-INCH TOLERANCE IS NEC SARY. AN ERROR 
OF 1 /10,000TH-OF-AN-INCH WOULD SUBSTANTIALLY DEFLECT A BOMB, 





ION 
OF 


AS COAL: BEARINGS—MICROSCOPIC AND 
INDUSTRY TURNING WITHOUT FRICTION 


A SOUND TEST FOR ACCURACY: LISTENING FOR FRICTIONAL NOISES IN A TINY BALL-BEARING 
ASSEMBLY, THE-STEEL DRUM AMPLIFIES SOUND 100 TIMES. 


WHAT THE OPERATOR SEES THROUGH THE MAGNIFIED VIEWER FOR INSPECTION OF PRECISION 
BEARINGS: THE SLIGHTEST DEFECT DISQUALIFIES THE PRODUCT. SOME OF THE SIXTY-FIVE 
MINIATURE BEARINGS OF THE NORDEN BOMB-SIGHT ARE AN EIGHTH-OF-AN-INCH IN DIAMETER, 
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A FINAL TEST: WHEN THE SPINDLE IS IN ITS SOCKET, THE WEIGHT OF A PIN-SIZED WIRE 


WILL MAKE IT TURN ON THE TEST BEARING. 


THE TWO ENDS OF THE BALL-BEARING SCALE: A PRECISION STEEL BALL 6 INS. ACROSS 
AND ONE THAT CAN PASS THROUGH THE EYE OF A NEEDLE. 

Continued.) 
to make the bearing turn freely. A few degrees variation on the scale enforces rejection. 
Bearing inspectors check sounds made by the precision assembly in operation. The steel 
drum of the testing instrument illustrated magnifies sound 100 times, uncovering the slightest 
defects to trained ears. Some listening inspections are performed with stethoscopes, others 
by radio impulses in soundproof chambers. The smallest mass-produced steel balls will 
pass through the eye of a needle. Three go to make up a finished bearing for the Norden 
bomb-sight. -The largest ball shown in our photographs operates in the mammoth hot oil 
valves of refineries. The importance of anti-friction bearings was indicated during the war 
when the bombing of Schweinfurt, centre of Germany's bearing industry, was vital. The 
Norden bomb-sight depends for its accuracy on sixty-five miniature bearings, some of them 

an eighth-of-an-inch in diameter and precision-smoothed to 10,000,000ths of an inch. 
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DISCOVERIES WHICH 


A SUDANESE ABU SIMBEL: 

COLOSSAL STATUES CREATED 

BY A KUSHITE KING TO 

EMULATE THE MEMORIAL 
OF RAMESES II. 


By A.J. ARKELL, M.B.E., M.C., B.Litt., 
F.S.A. Commissioner for Archeology and 
Anthropology, Sudan Government. 


FIG. IT. ENLARGED 
HETAIL OF THE TIP 
OF THE ROCK PILLAR 
JEBEL BARKAL 

>. 2), SHOWING THE 

+ BE- 


EBEL BARKAL, about two miles from railhead at Karima, just 
downstream of the Fourth Cataract of the Nile, and at the upstream 

end of the fertile navigable Dongola reach, is a remarkable block of Nubian 
sandstone (Figs. 7 and 9), which owes its existence to a thick ironstone cap, 
for the sandstone below is very soft. Its shape may have suggested a 
throne to the Ancient Egyptians who colonized the Dongola reach as early 


as 2000 B.C. In any case, from the time of the New Kingdom it was the \ 
[Continued below. 
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\ ENLARGED DETAIL FROM FIG. 5, .~ 

SHOWING TIRHAKA'’S CARTOUCHES, SIMILAR TO \y 

THAT RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT THE TOP OF 
THE ROCK PILLAR (FIG. 2). 


FIG. 6. 


Continued. 

home of a college of priests of 
Amon from Luxor, and re-used 
blocks bearing the cartouches 
of Thothmes IV., Seti I. and 
Rameses II. show that more 
than one temple existed at the 
base of the hill during the New 
Kingdom. Excavations carried 
out between 1916 and 1920 by 
the late Dr. G. Reisner, Director 
of the Harvard-Boston Ex- 
pedition, at Jebel Barkal and 
the neighbouring cemeteries of 
Kurru and Nuri, brought to 
light much material for the 
reconstruction of the history of 


Kush, as the Sudan was then 
(Continued above, right. 
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FIG. 2. THE SOUTHERN ROCK PILLAR AT JEBEL BARKAL, IN THE 
SEE FIG. I FOR DETAIL | 


WEATHERED, BUT IDENTIFIED AS FORMERLY A COLOSSAL STATUE. 


led Egypt, its kings being 
known as the 25th Dynasty. One of the best-known, Tirhaka, is just mentioned in the Bible in 
the Book of Kings, for in Palestine he came into contact with the Assyrians, who had 
recently equipped their armies with weapons of the new material, iron, and were soon to 
use those weapons in expelling the Kushite armies from Egypt. The kings of the 
25th Dynasty built several large temples at the base of Jebel Barkal, in gratitude to Amon 
for having enabled them to make Kush a world Power, and also, no doubt, in glorification 
of themselves. On their way down to Egypt the Kushites must have passed the ‘remarkable 
temples carved out of the rocky bank of the Nile at Abu Simbel (Fig. 8) by another great 
conqueror, Rameses II., and it was only natural that the conquering Kushites should wish 
to copy and surpass the achievement of that earlier Egyptian conqueror. In 1939 Major G. 
Titherington, then the local District Commissioner, suggested to me that there had once been 
four colossal figures carved out of the eastern face of Jebel Barkal. On studying the hill face 


in the right light, I became convinced, from the regular spacing of the three vertical 
(Continued on right. 
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BARKAL WAS IMITATED FROM THIS AND THAT SIMILAR GREAT 


HALLS AND SANCTUARIES MAY LIE IN THE HEART OF THE ROCK, THEIR ENTRANCE AT PRESENT CONCEALED BY THE GREAT SCREE OF FALLEN STONE. 
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EN | ROCK TEMPLE: COLOSSAL STATUES IDENTIFIED IN THE SUDAN. 


2 
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projections to the right of 
the well-known statue-like 
column of rock (Figs. 1, 2, 
and 3) that Major Tither- 
ington was right, but that 
the rock being soft and 
fully exposed to the north 
wind, the colossal figures 
had been almost completely 
destroyed. In 1941 Mr. 
G. H. Barter and Mr. 
hn | & Kenrick, then 
District and _ Assistant 
Commissioners of the 
district, studying the 
face of the hill through 
binoculars, noticed a series 
of artificial cuts on the 
head of the _ statue-like 
column (Figs. 1 and 2) and, 
between one pair of cuts, 
the outline of a pair of 
cartouches. The rock is 
very weather-worn, but 
when the light is right, 
and with strong glasses, I 
have seen at the bottom 
of the right-hand cartouche 
the sign \ , which seems 
to indicate that the car- 
touches are those of Tir- 
haka (688-663 B.C.) (cf. 
Figs. 5 and 6), and that 
it was probably he who 
constructed the colossal 
figures. I recently 
took Mr. Dows Dunham, 
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great Curator of the Egyptian 
1 wish Department of the Boston 
jor G. Museum of. Fine Arts, 
been Mr. J. D. Cooney, Curator 
ll face of Egyptology in the 
ertical Brooklyn Museum (New 


York), and Miss R. Moss, 
of Oxford, to Jebel Barkal. 
They all accepted the pair 
of cartouches, but unfor- 
tunately only binoculars 
of x6 magnification were 
available, and they were 
unable to read for certain 
any of the signs of the 
cartouches, although they 
recognised the existence 
of a hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion to the right of 
the cartouches. Colossal 
figures usually stand in 
front of temples in Ancient 
Egypt; so that it is pos- 

FIG. 3. : a : ; \ sible that the entrance of * : ‘NASTY 
(688-663 -): THE BUTTRESS, ONE OF FOUR ON TH a hitherto undiscovered NOW AT MEROWE, WHICH SUGGESTS 
EAST FACE OF JEBEL A MASSIVE ROCK IN WHICH MAY LIE rock temple lies buried .“ yur styLE OF THE COLOSSAL STATUES WHOSE REMAINS HAVE NOW BEEN 

) under the scree of the hill. IDENTIFIED ON THE ROCK FACE 
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FIG. 9. NOW THOUGHT TO BE A MEMORIAL OF THE TIMES WHEN THE SUDANESE (KUSHITES) WERE THE CONQUERORS AND RULERS OF EGYPT: THE EAST FACE OF JEBEL BARKAL 
SHOWING THE FOUR GREAT BUTTRESSES AND THE SCREE WHICH MAY CONCEAL AN ENTRANCE TO A HIDDEN SANCTUARY WITHIN THE ROCK. 
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oa LAYGOERS 
have added 
a fresh name to their private maps. The Boltons, 


a former cinema deep in the heart of Kensington, 
is now London’s newest club stage. We owe much to 
these flowerings, to the clubs and short-run theatres of 
the outer ring that are not on every list, but must be 
sought and (when found) cherished. One of the best- 
known is within cry of Charing Cross Road. At other 
times we must travel to Notting Hill or Bayswater, up 
to Swiss Cottage or down to Kew, on one evening to 
Hammersmith, or on another, maybe, to Palmers Green. 

At least two of the theatres were 
church halls, one is in the basement 
of a large house, one was long ago a 
drill hall, another is high up over 
shops. Some have tablecloth stages, 
others are normally equipped. To 
visit them is a playgoer’s adventure, 
away from the commercial tracks. We 
may find a new play of future renown 
(a minnow will occasionally catch a 
whale), or one that will fade after a 
week ; we may find Strindberg or Ibsen, 
some white-hot experiment or a revival 
of a modern piece unfairly forgotten. 
We may catch the first gleam of an 
actor who will be a coming light, or we 
may see an established player in a 
coveted part of no commercial value. 

This kind of playgoing is a per- 
petual and heartening excitement. 
Journey’s end is usually a club proper 
(with its theatre members paying a 
nominal annual subscription), or an 
ordinary theatre with an affiliated 
club membership for the sake of 
Sunday performances. A club can 
present to its members plays not 
licensed for the public stage. One 
recalls Laurence Housman’s later- 
released ‘“ Victoria Regina’ at the 
old Gate. Last year the Arts, in 
Great Newport Street, produced 








A SCENE FROM ‘“‘ THE GLEAM,” BY WARREN CHETHAM STRODE, AT THE GLOBE THEATRE: 


(L. TO R.) MONICA CARTWRIGHT (HONOR BLACKMAN) ; 


sake of his patients. 


** Vicious Circle,’”? an English version of Sartre’s blistering 
““ Huit Clos.” 

As a rule, we can find something of importance at the 
Arts (which blossomed freshly during 1942, under Alec 
Clunes). Inevitably there are frosts now and then, but 
we have been grateful for many bounties, and especially 
for the festivals of British drama. NHere were Farquhar’s 
“The Constant Couple” (work of a young Irishman with 
a flask of canary at his elbow and the talk of the town 
whirling in his head), Pinero’s “The Thunderbolt,” Alec 
Clunes’s own performance of Hamlet (‘sweet Prince” 
indeed), and, in 1943, an effective revival of ‘‘ Misalliance,”’ 
that debate in which Shaw holds us with his glittering 
speech. G.B.S. has been treated well at the Arts. It was 
left to this theatre to celebrate his ninetieth birthday with 
the flashing rhetoric of ‘“‘ Don Juan in Hell.” Now it is 
going “‘ Back to Methuselah ’’—in full. 

The Arts has never been monotonous. Remember 
only ‘‘ House of Regrets” (in which Peter Ustinov was 
thinking as usual of the old ’uns), Bridie’s “ Holy Isle,” 
the swift snapshots of “‘ Exercise Bowler,” or, lately, the 
revival of “The Master Builder.” Although Frederick 
Valk sometimes overcharged Solness, this production— 
with Valerie White’s ecstatic Hilda—seemed to be what 
Shaw might have called the quintessence of Ibsenism. 
(Few people note what Shaw has pointed out—that 


“CASTE,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE: 

BUCKLES ON THE SWORD OF HER HUSBAND, THE HON. GEORGE D’ALROY 

BENEATH THE SCORNFUL GAZE OF HER ARISTOCRATIC MOTHER-IN-LAW, 
(MARIE LOHR), WHO HAS JUST LEARNED OF HER SON’S MARRIAGE. 

T. W. Robertson’s famous comedy “ Caste,”’ recently revived at the Lyric, Hammersmith, has been deservedly brought 


within the reach of a wider audience at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
the Marquise, beautifully played by Marie Léhr, and the part of P 


MRS. CARTWRIGHT (ELSPETH 
MARCH); FRED HOLT (HARRY ROSS); JOE FIELD (ARTHUR HAMBLING); DORA HOLT  Roces” went across 
(AUDREY TEESDALE), AND SAM CARTWRIGHT (WYNDHAM GOLDIE). 


“The Gleam” is a topical play dealing with the dangers and opportunities of a National Health the Lyric, Hammer- 
Service. In order to show us how a health service would work, Mr. Strode takes us forward to 1949. die 
John Robinson plays Dr. Alan Boyd, the doctor who is prepared to cut through red tape for the 


A HAND OF CLUBS. 


Hilda Wangel is the younger stepdaughter of Ellida, that 
“lady from the sea” of an earlier play.) 

Next, two short-run theatres. The Embassy, Swiss 
Cottage, had an honou¥able career between the wars: it 
was a productive trial ground, and it sowed more than a 
“* Sixteen ” or a “* Ten-Minute Alibi.” I remember revivals 
of ** The Alchemist ” (one of the few) and ‘“‘ The Duchess 
of Malfi,’? each immensely to its credit. Now the restored 
Embassy, under Anthony Hawtrey, is two years old and 
again a theatre of major importance. At first it could 
not get its plays transferred. Shaftesbury Avenue was 
crusted with long runs—the system is a barnacle on the 
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keel of the English fheatre— 
and plays that might properly 
have gone West flickered out 
after three weeks at Swiss 
Cottage. (I hope we have 
not seen the last of Enid 
Bagnold’s warmly imagina- 
tive “ National Velvet.’’) The 
earliest new-Embassy play 
to break into the West End 
was an amiable farce, now a 
veteran. More to the theatre’s 
renown were ‘‘ No Room at 
the Inn,” flaming tale of 
children in the hands of a 
squalid Circe, and the neo- 
Elizabethan Sean O’Casey’s 
** Red Roses for Me,”’ which 
came with a swirl, and was 
compact of such phrases as 
Finnoola’s ‘‘ A gold-speckled 
candle, white as snow, 
was Dublin once; 
yellowish now, leanin’ 
sideways, and _ gut- 
therin’s down to a last 
shaky glimmer. in 
th’ wind o’ life.” 
Before reaching the 
West End, reluctant 
to accept it, ‘‘ Red 


from the Embassy to 


smith. Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s old theatre 
had lived on_ its 
memories. There was sadly mixed fortune until 
the Company of Four came cighteen months ago 
to begin its invigorating monthly cxpcriments. 
Transferences from the Lyric, as from the Embassy, 
have been rare: too often a West End “ long run” 
is like Gilbert’s Lady Jane, it is limp but it clings. 
Still, the ‘“‘Caste”’ revival has found a theatre, 
and we are having at the Haymarket Cocteau’s 
“The Eagle Has Two Heads,” a_ thundering 
Hugoesque melodrama born at the Lyric. Beyond 
Hammersmith, at Kew Bridge, is that untiring 
little theatre, the “Q,” more than twenty years 
old. There Jack de Leon has found an extraordinary 
number of new plays, and—with revivals 
interspersed—he continues to find and stage them, 

A Bayswater-Notting Hill group of theatres is 
younger. Most famous is the Mercury, opened by 
Ashley Dukes, which has been an intellectuals’ 
castle-in-the-air and long housed T. S. Eliot’s 
celebrated “‘ Murder in the Cathedral.” At present 
E. Martin Browne’s search for the poetic play is 
unremitting. Unhappily, few poets have the right 
theatrical sweep and burnish: one looks for 
more than metaphysical speculation. 

The New Lindsey, near Notting Hill Gate, found 
gold last year with “ Pick-up Girl,” though I remember 


POLLY ECCLES (DIANA CHURCHILL) TEARFULLY 
(CLEMENT MCCALLIN), 
THE MARQUISE DE ST. MAUR 


ere are two changes in the original cast, 
y Eccles, taken by Diana Churchill. 





‘“* To-morrow Will be 
Different.” This patchy play had scenes that might 
have been written by a _ Brazilian Chekhov rolling 
down through Rio. Recently, Strindberg’s “‘ There are 
Crimes and Crimes” developed a brooding power. The 
Lindsey, it is plain, has a versatile stage: so, too, has 
the less ambitious Gateway, also near Notting Hill, a 
pocket-handkerchief theatre below-stairs. 

Across the Park we have ceased to go to the Chanticleer, 
near Gloucester Road, where towards the close of the 
war Greta Douglas’s cast darted eagerly between Ostrovsky 
and Euripides. Kensington has now the 
Boltons, an agreeable theatre from 
which, under the skilled control of John 
Wyse, we can expect alot. An opening 
piece, ‘‘ The Lake of the Swans,” a 
portrait of Tchaikovsky, was slow to 
warm into life, but genius on the stage 
iseveraproblem. The little Torch, off 
Knightsbridge, has the shallowest stage 
of all, up in its eyrie where a repertory 
team works hard with a fortnightly 
change of programme. 

We do not forget such a theatre 
as the Players, under the arches in 
Villiers Street, which occasionally slips 
a straight play between its nights of 
Victorian music-hall pastiche. The 
Unity, at King’s Cross, {often prop- 
agandist, has always cared for O’Casey ; 
the Intimate is Palmers Green’s 
repertory; and David Horne at 
Stratford is trying to entrench the 
legitimate theatre in the eastern 
suburbs. At Amersham a repertory 
theatre of worth (linked now with 
one in Surrey, at Guildford) regularly 
adds a laurel-leaf to its Chiltern 


hundreds. 
Some provincial cities have long 
fostered repertory. Liverpool’s 


Playhouse is now doing “ King 
Lear,” and Birmingham has in 
its spring list Jonson’s ‘“‘ The Silent 
Woman ’—the back-to-Jonson movement grows—and 
Shakespeare’s seldom-touched “‘ Timon of Athens.” There 
are several other provincial efforts: at Bristol an Old 
Vic company is set in that lovely casket of a theatre, the 
eighteenth-century Royal. Of all the regions I wish that 
Devon and Cornwall were better served. It is twelve 
years since Plymouth lost a Repertory which would spin 
between Shakespeare and farcical quicksilver on a minute 
stage over a spiral stair. Various good players acted 
here. Peter Godfrey was at Plymouth not long before 
he founded the first esoteric Gate on that upper floor near 
Covent Garden. 

We mourn for the Gate (latterly under Norman Marshall, 
in Villiers Street) as we do for the Croydon Repertory and 
the Hampstead Everyman. But in and around London 
there are enough clubs and short-run theatres to offer a 
continuous flow of evenings rich or strange, valuable or 
provocative. To shun them because they are not in the 
West End’s golden ring is folly indeed. In the happiest 
sense, your complete playgoer should be, like Boswell, a 
* very clubbable man.” J. C. Trewin. 





AMERICAN COMEDY AT THE GARRICK THEATRE: HARRY BROCK 
(HARTLEY POWER); BILLIE DAWN (YOLANDE DONLAN), AND PAUL 
VERRALL (WILLIAM KEMP) IN LAURENCE OLIVIER’S SUCCESSFUL 
PRODUCTION OF GARSON KANIN’S COMEDY “ BORN YESTERDAY.”’ 


“Born Yesterday,” a witty American comedy produced by Mr. Laurence 
Olivier at the proper American pace, is the story of a tough business man, 


a shady deal and the education of a “dumb blonde.” 
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PERSONALITIES AND. EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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\mamnaRNAANHNMANAHHANHANANAANNNINANRNANONONNANNNNAN ANNAN Attire 
cc tt cf \ THE ENGAGEMENT OF* A GREEK PRINCESS: PRINCESS CATHERINE (L.), SISTER OF KING GEORGE 
\ THE SUDDEN DEATH OF THE RECENTLY-APPOINTED U.S. AMBASSADOR TO GREAT \ OF THE HELLENES, WHOSE ENGAGEMENT TO MAJOR R. BRANDRAM (R.) WAS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED. 


\ BRITAIN: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. O. MAX GARDNER AND HIS . WIFE. The cnarennaat was aneet © os ee ._—— = Magik ns A a 
Mr. O. Max Gardner, whose appointment as U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain was announced youngest daughter of the late King Constantine 0} soggy Sx sister the present F 4 eg 
on December 3, died suddenly on February 6, only a tew hours before he so due to leave for Brandram. Princess Catherine, who is thirty-three, spent the — part of war in South Africa. Aft 
England. Born at Shelby, North Carolina, in 1882, he. was the son of a doctor. He was Lieut.- restoration of the Greek monarchy she joined her brother in last October. Major Richard Brandram, Royal 
\ Governor of North Carolina 1916-21 and Govemor from 1929-33. In 1933 he went to Artillery, whose home is at Bickley, Kent, is thirty-five and attached to the British Military Mission to Iraq. The \ 
\ Washington, where he practised as a lawyer. Mr. Gardner was appointed Under-Secretary of marriage is to take place in Athens in the near future. 
: the Treasury in February 1945. wag ee 0 Set we 
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THE FIVE PEACE TREATIES SIGNED IN LONDON: 

BEVIN, WITH MR. A, V. ALEXANDER (L.), SIGNING 
TREATIES AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


On February 4 Mr. Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary, signed the peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Finland. The 
ceremony which lasted a few minutes, took place in the Foreign 
Secretary’s room. Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, who 
was one of the delegates at the Paris Conference, was among those 
present. The appropriate treaties have been flown between Washington, 
Moscow, London and Paris for signature by Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Molotov, 
Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault. 
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b |) HENMAN RRNA NSUUVAARRU ANAM REUUA CER UU NUR UUUUNA NE 
N THE FUNERAL OF PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF: KING GUSTAF 
\ AND MEMBERS OF THE SWEDISH ROYAL FAMILY AT THE 

SERVICE WHICH WAS HELD IN THE STORKYRKAN, STOCKHOLM, 


The funeral of Prince Gustaf Adolt, who was killed -in the Kastrup 

air disaster on January 26, took place in Stockholm on February 4. 

Members of four Royal families, and representatives of thirty-five 

foreign countries were present. After the service in the Storkyrkan, 

the coffin, preceded by mounted officers cf the Swedish Life Guards 

and followed by the Royal mourners, was borne on a gun carriage 
‘*through Stockholm to the Royal burial ground near Haga Castle, 
\ home of the late Prince, and Princess Sibylla. 
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AWARDED THE GEORGE CROSS: SQDRN/LDR. H. pinwoont. \ 


in Lubeck docks in August 1946, displaying fearless leadership and cold- wy 
erpetes pom a) and initiative - oon Ay nmanen. When »\nnahnnaanananannnanananenenss AANA stnanayninisaisininiNANANAinisniy 
a bomb exp! near two train- iS O mi lestin: ‘or dumping at sea, \ 
there was danger that others would detonate. Despite the risk, Ecken c ADMIRAL MARC MITOCHER. \ 
Leader Dinwoodie, assisted by Corporal R. N. Garred, who has been awarded \\ Died on February 3 aged sixty. Commander-in-Chiet Atlantic \ 
the George Medal, de-fused the bombs, which were of an experimental type. Fleet, and Commander of the United States naval air forces in the 
There was uncertainty as to whether de-tusing would cause detonation, and \ \ Pacific during the war. Commanded the carrier Hornet during the 
» ¢ \ in view of the time they had been stored, the main filling was not | \ Battle of Midway. For nine months from July 1943, he com- 
was born in 1908 and joined the Gordon Highlanders in 1929. He above suspicion. Eventually the bombs were made safe. L.A.C. Hatton, manded the tamous Task Force 58 during operations against the 
\ won the D.S.O. in 1944, and Bar in 1945. awarded the B.E.M., assisted as motor transport driver during the operation. Marshall Islands, Truk and Tinian-Saipan. 
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BRIGADIER R. W. M. DE WINTON, 


It has been reported that Brigadier R. W. M. de Winton, Commander, 

13th Infantry Brigade, was assassinated in Pola on February 10. 
\ Pola lies at the southernmost tip of the Istrian peninsula in the 
\ Allied occupation zone of Venezia Giulia. Brigadier de Winton 
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NEW EPSTEIN SCULPTURE 
ON VIEW IN LONDON. 


POWERFUL AND VITAL 
PORTRAITS AND FIGURES. 

















THREE OF THE SMALL NUDE RECUMBENT FIGURES 
WHICH ARE A NEW DEPARTURE IN EPSTEIN’S ART: 





“ BETTY’: A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT BUST OF A GIRL, 
AND ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EXHIBITS. 


“ MEXICAN GIRL’’: A POWERFUL AND STRIKING BUST 
IN THE ARTIST’S WELL-KNOWN MANNER. 





“THE RIGHT HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, O.M., “THE SLAVE HOLD ”’.: A POIGNANT AND ARRESTING GROUP OF “PANDIT NAHWARLAL NEHRU’: A FINE PORTRAIT 
M.P.’’: LENT BY THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM. OVER LIFE-SIZE ON VIEW AT THE. LEICESTER GALLERIES. HEAD OF THE INDIAN CONGRESS LEADER. 


ACOB EPSTEIN was 
J born in 1880, but 
the Leicester Galleries 
Exhibition of his new 
sculpture shows that 
although in the late 
sixties, this great artist's 
power and vitality are 
undiminished. The 
works on view include 
a number of portrait 
heads in his well-known 
manner, and busts of 
children which add to 
his famous series of 
representations of baby- 
hood and infant beauty. 
There is also a large and 
important group, “* The 
Slave Hold,” but most 
people will find that the 
series of small recumbent 
nude figures are the most 
interesting works on 
view. These represent 
a new departure in 
Epstein’s art. They are 
all of the same model, 
and none are in a 
posture of repose. He 
is also exhibiting minia- 
ture groups of classic 
subjects, including 


“YMIEL”: A PORTRAIT BUST OF A LITTLE GIRL WHICH EXPRESSES IN AN EXQUISITE 6 Jupiter and Semele a “ANN”: THE HEAD OF A BABY GIRL WHICH SHOWS EPSTEIN’S 
MANNER THE GAIETY AND JOY OF EXTREME YOUTH. and Narcissus. GENIUS FOR PORTRAYING INFANTS. 
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SOUTH or CENTRAL AMERICA 


and 


THE WEST INDIES 
BY STAR LINER 


For full information. regarding 
PASSENGERS, FREIGHT AND MAIL 
apply to Leading Agencies 
or to 


—_— 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


19, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Telephone: Regent 414i Telegrams: Airlines, Telex, London 
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Current Austins comprise 
8, 10, 12, and 16 hp. de luxe, 
4-door, sliding head saloons, 
priced from £364.18.4 to 
£671.11.8 inc. Purchase Tax. 


more 





AUSTIN 


—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 








In the Men’s Shirt Depart- 
ment at Simpson’s you will 
find shirts with or without 
collars attached, But, what- 
ever your choice, it will be 
sure to have that unmistakable 
character which comes of fine 
material well tailored. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
202 Piccadilly, London W.1. 





Regent 2002 





| Protect our good Name 
p = 















In every Goodyear department there hangs the motto 
* Protect our goodname’. It is a constant reminder 
that only by keeping Goodyear’s standards of 
research, testing, design and manufacture at the very 
peak will Goodyear preserve their world leadership 
in rubber ! 


Can 
trust 


 GOODFYEAR 
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e For Perfect Cooking and Clean line design it’s—. 


DARKINSON 


GAS COOKERS 





PLUS “Ajusto” Automatic Oven Heat Control, 

Tap design, 
capacity—and_ the 

Parkinson Drop Door. 


Hotplate, 
exclusive 


ample 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 9 


J.B.2 





ook forward 
to the return of 





IN 
JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
London, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol, 











| THEY STILL NEED 
| YOUR HELP 


| PLEASE DO NOT 
| FAIL THEM! 


See for yourself 
| Visit any of our branches any time. 





@ WE NEED A MILLION EXTRA SHILLINGS TO MAIN- 
TAIN AND EXTEND OUR WORK FOR THE CHILDREN 


GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 
] Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY (formerly Waifs and Strays) 








|| OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I! 
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A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 
The 
Chef 


always 





Recommends 





FOR COLDS ; 


Exactly as before. Vapex was 
withdrawn in preference to using 
substitutes. Small supplies are now 
going out —in utility dress but still 
the genuine Vapex. Soon there will 
be more. From your Chemist 2/3 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
. and with the fruits of Peace, 
Sauce Melba — which made Péche 
Melba famous. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 


BREATHE THE VAPOUR 


KERFOOT - BARDSLEY - ENGLAND 


vie 
adda dada 
AIR AOR RE NE RARE le RN 











**1 am our Social Club 
secretary and will 
dance for joy when | 
can order KIA-ORA. 

| remember its grace- 
ful bottle and the 
healthful goodness 


that came out of it.” 


KIA-ORA 


A REFRESHING THOUGHT : 
KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH 
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CANADA 
beckons British trade 


The Overseas Branch of National Provincial Bank, with 
its long experience and specialised knowledge, offers 
unique facilities for providing first- hand information 
relative to Canadian and Empire Markets, and all countries 
throughout the world. 

A staff of experts is available to deal with every type 
of transaction, commercial or private, between this country 
and any part of the world. 


Consult the local Branch Manager of 
National ‘PROVINCIAL “BANK 
D 


et wt Ff € 
Prin 


Head Office : 
15, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


NPB 


for service 4 * 
° Ro 


LONDON, E.C.2 









ipal Overseas Branch: 


1, PRINCES STREET, 
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From the 
Chilprufe 


anxieties of his first few weeks. But right from 


the David has had the comfort and 


protection of Chilprufe Pure Wool Underwear. 





To see this fine looking, boisterous handful 


of health, you would hardly credit the constant 


Start, 


For those who are less fortunate (there just isn’t enough Chilprufe to go 
round, we know) there is a really first-class substitute in Chilprufe ‘ Utility ’ 
Made in the same tradition of craftsmanship, cut and finish, Chilprufe ‘ Utility’ 
is a very good ‘next best’, 


Chilprute 


for CHILDREN 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardigans, Buster 
Suits for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, Pram Toys and 
Man-Tailored Coats for Children. 










cuILPRUFE 


RE Wool 
a ADE 


pERFECT 


Supplied only through Chilprufe Agents. 





CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 




















HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 


is not the cheapest 
is the best 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 

























































ROM the remote islands of the Outer 

Hebrides comes the unique Harris 
Tweed that perpetuates the traditional 
craftsmanship of the crofters. 
To be sure that the tweed you buy is 
Harris Tweed, always look 
the Trade Mark on the cloth or the 
label on the garment. 
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See the name HOWARDS on every tablet 
Am KEE EESSS 
Made by 
HOWARDS Oo F FLFORD 
Makers for 100 years of Howards’ 
Tasteless Bicarbonate of Soda, etc 
Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of rade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d,, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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‘Big-calibre brakes — wonderful stopping power !’ 


Why is it that even when you brake harshly, and your Lanchester pulls up 
dead, there is none of that catapult feeling? It is because the brake torque 
reaction is entirely absorbed by the patented Daimler independent front 
wheel suspension. This completely damps out the usual pitch forward of 
sudden braking. The Lanchester’s brakes are not only very sure—they are also very smooth. The 


Lanchester ‘Ten’ is a fast car. You need really good brakes. You’ve got them! 


L A N C H E S T E R ' T E N with the Daimler Fluid Transmission 


(LICENSED UNDER VULCAN SINCLAIR AND DAIMLER PATENTS) 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * COVENTRY & LONDON 
1.16 
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